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(Bernard, 1975; Blood, 1965; Hicks and Platt, 1970; Orden and Brad-burn, 1969; Powell, 1961). Moreover, persistent class differences in child rearing, expressive and affective behaviors, language use, parental expectations for children, and the children's perceptions of parents have been identified (Bloom-Feshbach et al., in this volume; Davis and Hav-ighurst, 1946; Havighurst, 1976; Hess, 1970; McKinley, 1964; Pelton, 1978; Zigler, 1970).
Each of these correlates of socioeconomic status, either individually or in concert, may operate as an intervening variable, mediating the influence of family status on the achievement of children. Insofar as the socioeconomic characteristics of work predict measurable differences in family structure that correlate with achievement, it is obligatory to ask how such factors operate, in what combination, and with what effect. Socioeconomic status is conceptually useful because it encompasses many distinctions among families. However, it is virtually impossible to separate and analyze the causal links between work and a child's achievement without considering socioeconomic differences in family structure and organization.
Studies of the effect of socioeconomic status have largely ignored the growing importance of maternal employment on either family status or outcomes for children. The socioeconomic status of a family has traditionally been assumed to derive from the work status of the father. Only recently have efforts been made to incorporate women's work into models of the attainment process (Rosenfeld, 1978; Rosenfeld and So-rensen, 1979; Treiman and Terrell, 1975). Stratification theory and research have lagged behind changes in the commitment of families to work (Barth and Watson, 1964; Haug, 1973). Studies of intergenera-tional mobility have tended to present intrafamilial processes as a black box, aggregating the contributions of spouses separately. Hence, family income and parental education are viewed as characteristics of the family of origin, irrespective of their source. Contemporary families may garner wages and allocate resources to children in novel ways; the outcomes for children may depend on how these decisions are made, rather than on merely the total amount of resources available.
Finally, we have little evidence on how changes in work patterns influence child rearing and family life. More parents are employed and more children than ever before spend larger portions of their childhood in families in which both parents work (Bane, 1976). The scheduling of work activities directly influences the amount of time available and the spacing of parental contact with children. Working parents provide models of adult behavior that are more immediate and relevant than the stereotyped models available through television. Kanter (1977) has argued Private pension plans, 1950-1974. Social Security Bulletin 39(June):3-17.
